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GREAT LEDGE (pictured above) in Weston, Connecticut, is the focus of the Redding Land Trust's fundraising to save this magnifi- 
cent nine-acre tract. The Land Trust, with help from The Nature Conservancy, was able to purchase an option to buy Great Ledge 
which abuts the Devil's Den preserve. 
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Tel. (203) 344-0716 Permit #1300 
Hartford, CT As this newsletter goes to press, the ink is drying ona 
long sought-after option agreement to purchase an 80- 
acre parcel of pristine habitat at Ayers Gap in Franklin. 
And, you might ask, where is Franklin? 
The town of Franklin is sandwiched between Norwich 
and Willimantic, in eastern Connecticut. This rural part of 
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0738930G1DFO006-8801- the state has seen an unprecedented increase in land 
Ms Mary Carnwath CONN. speculation in recent months. 
RFO2 STUDIES The Chapter now has until December 31st to raise 


Lebanon CT 06249 $80,000 to cover acquisition costs and create a modest 


stewardship fund to maintain this latest addition to our 
system Of,natural.area preserves. The property is being 
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F Please contact us if you are receiving duplicate mailings. sold to the Conservancy for a bargain-sale price by Mrs. 
Felice Marnicki. 
THE NATURE CONSERVANCY AT WORK Ayers Mountain is an area of rugged topography, unu- 
z ae Nationally In Connecticut sual to eastern Connecticut, with steep cliffs, talus and a 
otal Projects 7,697 349 : ‘ 

‘otal Acie Saved 3,446,618" 15.561 rich seepage forest. The northern portion of Ayers Gap 

Acres Registered = 4,332 hosts a strikingly beautiful gorge, including a cascadin 
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L. re on ake a half-mile long perennial stream flowing north to south 
: e Members 440,091 12,285 carving out a deep ravine, known as Bailey's Ravine, in 
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the granite schist bedrock. The trail, which winds its way 
through this beautiful gorge, will reveal many exciting 
natural features and lead you up 300 feet to an aban- 
N37 ae doned wooded pasture laced with stone walls. 

National Office: 1815 North Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209 
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The cool, moist rocky slopes in Ayers Gap are shaded 
by a dense stand of eastern hemlock. All hues of green 
are woven into the pattern of mosses and ferns which 
cling to the granite rock faces. The observant botanist 
will be amply rewarded by a small population of Asp/en- 
ium montanum, mountain spleenwort, a fern rarely found 
in Connecticut. 

Ayers Gap is also a site for the curious geologic phe- 
nomenon of natural potholes or cylindrical depressions 
carved into the rock by swirling funnels of glacial melt- 
water. Some of the potholes on nearby Ayers Mountain 
are especially unique because they are found at high el- 
evation—away from any running water. Geologists at the 
University of Connecticut.have been studying the Ayers 
Mountain potholes to better understand how they were 
formed. 

Les Corey, Executive Director of the Connecticut 
Chapter, commented following the option signing, 
“Ayers Gap will be a magnificent new natural area pre- 
serve and we hope our members respond quickly to this 
fundraising challenge.” Corey added, “This is a fantastic 
deal and we are grateful to Mrs. Marnicki for her patience 
and willingness to sell to the Conservancy at such a bar- 
gain price.” 

In the area of escalating land prices and increasing 
residential development, the Conservancy has again as- 
sured the preservation of another one of Connecticut's 
natural treasures. We are all very excited about this op- 
portunity to save Ayers Gap. —Inc/cke 
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IT DOESN’T HURT TO ASK 


A few volunteers are needed in northwestern 
Connecticut to monitor Nature Conservancy pre- 
serves. Duties would include maintaining trails, 


conducting field inspections, and completing a short 
annual inspection form. 
lf interested, please write The Nature Conser- 


volunteer 
—rma 


vancy’s Middletown office for 
information. 


Mark McEathron 


DIRECT MAIL SCHEDULE 


In an effort to coordinate the sources and types of di- 
rect mail solicitations you receive from The Nature Con- 
servancy, our national office has set time periods for 
mailing fundraising letters. From July through mid-Octo- 
ber and January-March you will receive an appeal from 
our national office. Contributions made in response to 
this appeal are used to support our national programs. 
This is important to ensure that our national and interna- 
tional programs continue their effective work. 

The Connecticut Chapter fall appeal will begin in No- 
vember this year. All donations to the Connecticut Chap- 
ter are used to support our conservation efforts here in 
Connecticut. Read your mail carefully. We hope you will 
all contribute—each dollar is essential. Watch for the 
Connecticut fall appeal beginning in November! 
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Mark McEathron, Director of Registry, presents Registry Plaque to 
Arthur and Agnes Spielman, who recently registered their land in South 
Windsor. 


CONNECTICUT REGISTRY 
EFFORT BOOSTED 


The Connecticut Natural Heritage Registry program 
has received a boost with the addition of Registry Direc- 
tor, Mark McEathron. The Registry program is a joint ef- 
fort of The Nature Conservancy and the Connecticut De- 
partment of Environmental Protection. 

When registering, Connecticut landowners agree to 
help protect the rare plant, animal, or habitat-type found 
on their land. Landowners also agree to notify the Con- 
servancy of any threats to the rarity, and of any plans to 
develop or sell their property. In exchange, owners re- 
ceive a complimentary membership in The Nature Con- 
servancy and are awarded a plaque for their voluntary 
protection efforts. 

“The Chapter’s landowner contact efforts have been 
given a major boost with the addition of Mark McEathron 
to our staff,” commented Chapter Director, Les Corey. 
“Mark's strong commitment to land preservation and his 
congenial personality are an ideal combination of talents 
for this position.” 

continued on page 3 
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continued from page 2 

Work has been progressing at 20 different sites, in- 
cluding two new multiple-landowner areas along the 
Connecticut River, and over a dozen landowners have 
recently joined the Registry program. 

One priority site, South Windsor Meadows, is a fresh- 
water marsh which provides breeding habitat for the 
Least Bittern while also sheltering the Common Moorhen. 
In addition to these species, the area is regularly visited 
by western vagrants, with recent examples being the 
Western Kingbird and Yellow-headed Blackbird. This at- 
tractive marsh sits near the Connecticut River, separated 
only by floodplain currently supporting a variety of agri- 
cultural crops. 

Besides protecting bird habitat, the Registry program 
has recently received landowner assurances to protect 
property containing rare ferns, reptiles, and wildflowers. 

—mhm 


BOBOLINK BON VOYAGE 


The fields are silent, brown ™® 
now, sometimes crusted with © 
snow while their former deni- 
zens are 5,000 miles away in | ~ 
South American sunshine. The | 
Bobolink, Dolichonyx oryzivo- ~ 
rus, is a Connecticut resident 
in hay meadows and open fields | 
from April through August. 

The male is especially note- | = 
worthy, wearing its tuxedo Bobolink 
colors backwards (black overall with white patches on its 
rump and wing bends) and a colorful yellow nape. 

In early spring males sing their bubbling, infectious 
song that gave them their name. Females lay 5-6 eggs in 
the grasses or cover crops from May to July. After two 
weeks, the eggs hatch and two weeks later, the young 
are fledged. During the summer months, Bobolinks eat 
beetles, weevils and weed seeds. 

As the birds migrate south, they feed in southern coastal 
states. In the late 1800's, thousands of Bobolinks were 
killed to protect the rice fields which the birds utilized 
during migration. Although the birds are now protected, 
they have never returned to their former number. Many 
nests and eggs are destroyed during early summer cut- 
ting of hay and grains. In addition, the conversion of agri- 
cultural lands to residential areas depletes the amount of 
their available habitat. 

Overall, the Bobolink is still a fairly common bird in ap- 
propriate habitats. This attractive Connecticut resident 
spends the winter in southern Brazil and northern Argen- 
tina. We know little about its status in its winter habitat. It 
is, however, another example of the intricate link between 
Connecticut and Latin American habitats. —bpl 


Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology 


EAGLE SITE AT SHEPAUG 


This year Shepaug Eagle Winter Observation Site, 
operated by Northeast Utilities and the State Department 
of Environmental Protection, will once again be staffed by 
The Nature Conservancy volunteers. The program is aimed 
at providing a valuable educational experience for the 
public while at the same time protecting the eagles from 
unnecessary disturbance. Those interested in volunteer- 
ing should contact The Nature Conservancy by Novem- 
ber 18th, 1988. People wishing to visit the site for eagle- 
viewing must register and obtain a permit from the De- 
partment of Environmental Protection by calling 566-7195 
(weekdays). —rma 


GRANTS AND POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


The Conservancy's Small Grant Program pro- 
vides up to $2,000 for research on Conservancy 
preserves or on topics of special interest. 

Field Biologist positions (botanist, plant ecolo- 
gist and zoologist) are available for our Fairfield 


County Inventory for the 1989 field season, as are 
Summer Warden positions in Old Lyme and East 
Lyme. We are also considering an Internship/Le- 
gal Land Records Research and Internship/In- 
formation Management. If you would like a de- 
scription of these programs or positions, please 
send your name and address to: SMALL GRANTS/ 
Positions, The Nature Conservancy, 55 High Street, 
Middletown, CT 06457. —bpl 


THE FIVE MILLION DOLLAR 
QUESTION 


Why have Conservancy members already contributed 
over $5,000,000 to our Long Term Income Fund? 

By donating appreciated securities (minimum contri- 
bution $5,000) with a low yield, they have been able to: 

—Reinvest for a high yield without paying any capital 
gains tax; and 

—Receive a large income-tax deduction. 

All are receiving—or they have designated others to 
receive—their share of the income by the Fund which will 
continue for the rest of their lives. 

And they are enjoying the satisfaction of having made 
a significant gift for the Conservancy to use after their life- 
times to preserve critical natural areas. 

As an expression of our appreciation, all have been 
named Honorary Life Members of The Nature Conser- 
vancy. 

If you would like further information, handled in full con- 
fidence, about participating in this Fund, please contact: 
Les Corey, Executive Director, 344-0716. 


Anne Sargent 


CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 


Twenty-eight years. Twenty-eight annual meetings. The 
way these things go, that puts the Connecticut Chapter 
of The Nature Conservancy into the role of a relatively 
mature organization. 

It is my hope, and 
| hope you share it 
with me, that the rel- 
ative maturity of the 
Chapter does not 
carry with it the im- 
plication that our 
pace has_ slowed, 
that our thinking has 
rigidified, or that we 
have lost the ability 
to respond imagina- 
tively and speedily 
to the opportunities 
with which we are 
presented. 

My definition of maturity includes the wisdom of the 
long view and a willingness to explore and take the risks 
inherent in any evolutionary process. True, this may test 
the continuing correctness of our policies—but a test that 
we should welcome, for it shows that we are alive and 
questioning. 

| believe that people are drawn to and come into this 
organization because of our accomplishments, and not 
only what we have done, but what we want to do. It is 
that, that makes us just a little restless, a little anxious, 
and not wholly satisfied with what took place in the past. 
What has been described as the entrepreneurial spirit 
continues to remain one of the Conservancy's greatest 
strengths. While that spirit, in an earlier stage, may have 
had on occasion something of a Dodge City flare about 
it, it is now necessarily subject to greater discipline 
throughout the organization in order to assure a cohe- 
siveness to our actions. Still, in my view, this spirit is what 
it is that makes us alive to possibilities in the field of re- 
source protection. 

The thought is hardly original, but what impresses me 
is that as we evolve, we so often come back to the reali- 
zation that so much really does stay the same. This past 
year has been no exception to the continuing reminder 
that at the base of so much of what we do and have done 
from the beginning is the generosity of those who con- 
tribute their precious natural areas to us. While we re- 
ceived a number of important gifts in this past year, three 
in particular stand out: the 100-acre gift of Robbins Swamp 
wetland by Mrs. Francis Stanton in Canaan, the 25 acres 
of Whalebone Cove tidal wetland given by Mrs. Philip 
Schwartz in Lyme on the Connecticut River, and the truly 
glorious gift of 234 acres on Poquetanuck Cove in Led- 
yard next to the Thames River given by Desire Parker. 


Peter Cooper 


The generosity and sacrifice of these gifts is more than 
outstanding—it is phenomenal. The inspiration of these 
gifts—when combined with crucial land purchases—lends 
support to my belief that while we may be maturing, we 
are not resting on our laurels as we continue to seek to 
protect the best of those natural resources which are still 
out there... . and still vulnerable. 


Ais Le. 


Peter B. Cooper 
Chairman 


1988 ANNUAL MEETING 


With warm sun shining, over 200 members gathered 
on Saturday, September 17th, 1988 in Weston at the 
Weston Middle School for the Connecticut Chapter’s 28th 
annual meeting, a gourmet luncheon, and afternoon field 
trips to the Conservancy's Devil's Den Preserve in Wes- 
ton and Weir-Leary-White Preserve in Wilton. 

Chapter Chairman Peter Cooper welcomed the as- 
semblage and highlighted the day’s program which in- 
cluded speeches by Conservancy President Frank Boren 
and Geoff Barnard, Director of the Conservancy's Latin 
America Program, the presentation of awards, the elec- 
tion of new trustees, remarks by Devil's Den Preserve 
Chairman Nils Kindwall, and a year-in-review presenta- 
tion by Executive Director Les Corey. 


Financial Report 


Treasurer Dunny Barney presented the 1987-88 finan- 
cial report, noting that as of June 30, 1988, the total funds 
in accounts managed by the Connecticut Chapter, in- 
cluding the Land Preservation Fund and Stewardship 
Funds, equalled $3,739,322. 

Mr. Barney reported that as of the end of August 1988, 
the Chapter has no outstanding financial obligations for 
lands under contract and for properties on which we 
have closed. He said Connecticut Chapter membership 
is at an all-time high with 12,103 households, an increase 
of 18% over this time last year. And there are currently 
856 Acorn members, which is a 30% increase in the last 
year. 

For any member who is interested in reviewing the 
Connecticut Chapter accounts, they are available for in- 
spection at our Middletown office. 


Year-In-Review 


Executive Director Les Corey began his year-in-review 
presentation by saying how pleased he was that today’s 
meeting was being held in Fairfield County, home to 60 
percent of the Chapter’s membership, and then gave a 
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summary of the Chapter’s recent land protection activi- 
ties. 

Sixteen land protection projects were completed pro- 
tecting 531 acres. The value of land protected last year 
through the efforts of the Chapter exceeds $4 million. The 
direct cost to the Chapter of protecting these valuable 
lands was only $1,245,000. 

Land projects included the creation of Poquetanuck 
Cove Preserve and Whalebone Creek Preserve, and ex- 
pansion of six preserves with additions to the Barnes Pre- 
serve, Devil’s Den, Iron Mountain, Robbins Swamp, 
Squirrel Run and Still Pond Preserve. The Chapter also 
accepted gifts of easements at Devils Den and Still 
Pond. 

In addition, 29 Registry projects were completed, vol- 
untarily protecting 1,462 acres. Over 250 other threat- 
ened sites remain on the Chapter’s protection priority list. 


Nominating Committee Report 


Vice Chairman Robert Schneider gave the nominating 
committee report. Elected or re-elected by the member- 
ship as trustees were: Dr. Joan Poster, Randolph K. 
Byers, Stanton W. Simm, ur., Edith Smart, and Ogden 
Tanner. Retiring Board of Trustee members Alexander 
Gardner and John Gordon were thanked for their many 
contributions and longtime service. 

Elected for one-year terms as officers by the Board of 
Trustees were: Peter B. Cooper as Chairman; Rufus Bar- 
ringer, Sarah Richards, and Robert Schneider as Vice 
Chairmen; William D. Ross as Secretary; and Austin D. 
Barney, Il, as Treasurer. 

Mr. Kindwall has 
served TNC as a 
member of the 
Devil's Den/ 
Katharine Ordway 
Preserves Com- 
mittee for the past 
13 years. Through 
his efforts the Pre- 
serve Committee 
has recently been 
able to complete a 
20-year effort to 
acquire all private 
lands within the 
boundaries of the 
Devil’s Den 
preserve. 


Nils Kindwall received the White Oak Award 
at the Connecticut Chapter Annual Meeting 
on September 17, 1988, and the Oak Leaf, an 
award for outstanding service to the Conser- 
vancy, on September 30, 1988, at the Conser- 
vancy Annual Meeting in Smugglers Notch, 
Vermont. 


Jared Rardin 


Awards 


Certificates of Special Recognition were presented to 
The East Haddam Land Trust for its members’ leadership 


in the preservation of Devil's Ridge natural area; to for- 
mer Chapter trustee Peter Neill for his dedicated service, 
to Richard Hyde, Assistant Director of the DEP Natural 
Resources Center for his unwavering commitment to the 
establishment of a permanent biological data base for 
the State of Connecticut; to William A. Niering, Katherine 
Blunt Professor of Botany and Director of the Connecticut 
College Arboretum, for his professional contributions to 
ecology and his lifelong inspiration of many individuals to 
preserve natural lands; to Nancy Kriz, President of the 
Connecticut Association of Conservation and Inland Wet- 
land Commissions, for her spirited dedication to the con- 
servation and preservation of natural areas; and, to The 
Town of Weston, represented by First Selectman George 
Guidera, Selectman John Stripp and Richard Bochinski, 
for its citizens’ generosity and commitment to the preser- 
vation of the Devil's Den Preserve. 

White Oak Awards were presented to Bob Judge for 
his participation in both the Bald Eagle and Least Tern/ 
Piping Plover volunteer programs; to Jeffrey and Aa- 
rienne Pollard for designing and producing at their own 
cost an exquisite poster benefiting the Nature Conser- 
vancy and designing and helping to produce the Chap- 
ter’s recent four-color Connecticut River Protection Pro- 
gram brochure; to Nils Kindwall for his tireless work on 
behalf of Devil's Den Preserve; and, to H. William Reed, 
ur. for assembling the Chapter’s Connecticut River Pro- 
tection Program slide show, writing a stewardship fund- 
raising proposal, and volunteering his considerable tal- 
ents with dedicated enthusiasm. 


Guest Speakers 


Conservancy Presi- 
dent Frank Boren out- 
lined his vision for the 
Conservancy's future 
this way, “Europe 
leaves uS museums to 
remember her by; let 
us leave preserves.” 
President Boren de- 
scribed the begin- 
nings of the Natural 
Heritage Data Banks 
leading to the impres- 
sive growth of the Con- 
servancy’s preservation programs over the past several 
years. In an optimistic speech, he described the Conser- 
vancy as “the construction company of conservation” 
that specializes in “going with the river, not against it.” 


Frank Boren 


continued on page 6 
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continued from page 5 

Featured speaker Geoff Barnard, Director of the Con- 
servancy’s Latin America Program, started his presenta- 
tion by introducing a TNC Conservation Fellow from Ven- 
ezuela, Inaki Alberdi. During his talk, Barnard expressed 
optimism for land conservation in Latin America despite 
what he called the following troubling statistics: 50 acres 
of tropical forest regions are being destroyed in Latin 
America every minute, a rate equivalent to an area the 
size of Connecticut in 45 days. Though Barnard said in 
Latin America, “It is later than it has ever been before,” 
he outlined the Conservancy's ongoing efforts to protect 
the unique flora and fauna which is found in just 6% of the 


land. 
a What is needed is a 


global network of pro- 
tected areas, sufficient 
to assure the survival 
of each species and 
ecological commu- 
nity—in essence, an 
ark. And the builders 
of this ark will be the 
people and govern- 
ments of sovereign na- 
tions, conserving their 
own biological heri- 
tage site by site. 

The Nature Conservancy's International Program shares 
the Conservancy's experience and technical resources 
with conservationists in other nations. The Nature Con- 
servancy is working in Latin America to establish and 
strengthen like-minded conservation organizations by 
providing financial and technical assistance and by help- 
ing to establish a network of national Conservation Data 
Centers. 

Barnard shared with us his program’s progress during 
the past year which initiated protection projects totaling 
2,000,000 acres in Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and Costa 
Rica. 

Chapter members were inspired by the great strides 
being made by the Conservancy's International Program 
and we look forward to working more directly with our 
Latin American neighbors to preserve those critical tropi- 
cal forest ecosystems. 


Field Trips 


After a delicious gourmet luncheon, the meeting con- 
cluded with field trips to Devil’s Den and Weir-Leary- 
White preserves. Three different hikes at Devil’s Den in- 
cluded Godfrey Pond, Deer Knoll, and the Great Ledge. 
Trips to the Weir preserve included an overview ramble, 
Botanical/Flora, and Archeology. 

With afternoon showers approaching, the day ended 
with everyone having enjoyed the comraderie of each 
other's company and renewed enthusiasm for the Con- 
servancy's special mission. —dlr 


Geoff Barnard 


CONNECTICUT RIVER PROTECTION 
PROGRAM UPDATE 


The Connecticut River Protection Program, a five-year, 
$10.3 million venture to save 102 key sites along the 
river's 407-mile course, is produc- 
ing exciting results in two critical 


program areas—Fundraising and > | % 
Land Protection. Within two short ¥ 
years, significant progress has ° : 
been achieved. 3 = 
: ee O. *. 
In Connecticut, over $1.2 million Ap ¢ & 


has been fundraised towards a $4.3 
million goal. This vital support, 
coming primarily from contributions given by individual 
donors, corporations, foundations, and estate bequests, 
has built a strong financial foundation for the program's 
future success. 

The Committee for the Connecticut River, created to 
expand support for the program, now includes some of 
Connecticut's most prominent residents. The Commit- 
tee’s members, composed of leading businessmen, en- 
vironmentalists, and government officials, includes 
Champion International CEO Andrew Sigler, National Au- 
dubon Society Chairman Donal C. O’Brien, Jr,, artist/ 
ornithologist Roger Tory Peterson, and many Connecti- 
cut public officials. 

Cooperative partnerships have been formed with state 
and federal conservation agencies as well as with other 
conservation groups such as the Connecticut River Wa- 
tershed Council, the Connecticut River Gateway Com- 
mission, the Atlantic Salmon Federation, various Audu- 
bon societies, and local and statewide conservation land 
trusts. 

The Connecticut River program is a winner with the 
media. Recent articles describing the program appeared 
in Connecticut Magazine, The New York Times/Connect- 
icut Section, and the current (October ‘88) edition of The 
Nature Conservancy Magazine. 

Other public relations highlights include the establish- 
ment of a Chapter Speaker's bureau, headed by volun- 
teer Bill Reed of Glastonbury. Sixteen showings this fall of 
the Chapter’s Connecticut River Protection Program slide 
show have already been scheduled. Over the summer a 
five-foot exhibit created by Chapter Development Secre- 
tary Dorothy Millen was on display at The Old State 
House in Hartford. In August Development and Commu- 
nications intern, Laurie Rardin, produced radio Public 
Service Announcements describing the program which 
were broadcast across Connecticut. And in an upcoming 
program on Connecticut's endangered species, Con- 
necticut Public Television, with the assistance of Chapter 
Science and Stewardship Director Beth Lapin, will in- 
clude beautiful footage of Connecticut River Protection 
Program sites and species found along the river. 
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In land protection, impressive results have also been 
achieved. Over the summer, Yale Forestry School stu- 
dent Mary Nelligan, working as an intern, completed 15 
Connecticut River preserve designs. These designs are 
instrumental in identifying specific tracts of land needing 
protection, and their landowners. 

The Chapter’s Registry program, under the leadership 
of Mark McEathron, is strongly moving forward. Up and 
down the river, 14 tracts of land representing 268 acres 
have been voluntarily protected. 

The results of the past two years, as impressive as they 
are, most importantly serve as a positive barometer of the 
future. Though the challenges will be difficult, working to- 
gether, we can achieve success. 

As we anticipate our future victories, it seems appro- 
priate to recall one Conservancy admirers words, “The 
Conservancy is all action and no talk.” Connecticut 
Chapter members should proudly note their generous 
support is helping the Connecticut River Protection Pro- 
gram to genuinely earn such praise. —dlr 


CROSS-COUNTRY SKI TRIP 
PLANNED 


January 21, 1989: Cross-country skiing, Norfolk, 
CT: Join Trustee Gene Billings for a ski tour of natural 
areas in the town of Norfolk. Depending on weather and 
snow conditions, the trip may include visits to the Con- 
servancy’s Walcott Preserve or other lands that are 
owned by the Norfolk Land Trust. 

The group will meet at 10:00 a.m. in front of the Nor- 
folk Public Library at the north end of the village green. 
The green is located at the junction of Routes 44 and 
272 in Norfolk. If there is insufficient snow, the group will 
hike the route. In case of inclement weather, call Gene 
between 8:00 and 9:00 a.m. on the day of the trip at 
542-5177. 

Beginners welcome! Please let Gene know if you are 
coming by writing to him at Sunset Ridge Road, Norfolk, 
CT 06058. —rma 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY’S 
CATHEDRAL PINES PRESERVE 
HOME TO STATE’S LARGEST TREE 


The Nature Conservancy has received a Certificate of 
Commendation from the Connecticut Botanical Society 
for having the largest tree in the state at Cathedral Pines 
in Cornwall. Cathedral Pines is a unique stand of tall old- 
growth white pine. The preserve was designated a Na- 
tional Natural Landmark by the National Park Service in 
1985. The largest pine measured was 145 feet tall, with a 
canopy span of 50 feet and a circumference of 132 
inches. 


The Certificate of Commendation is a result of four 
years of research by the Connecticut Botanical Society's 
Notable Trees Committee. The Botanical Society will soon 
publish a booklet on the notable large and historic trees 
of Connecticut. —rma 


The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to preserve the full array of biological 
diversity by finding, protecting, and maintaining the best examples of communities, 


ecosystems, and endangered species in our natural world. 
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Francis M. White, Chairman, Bank of Boston Connecticut 

Frank E. Wolcott III, Vice President, Investments, A.G. Edwards & Sons, Inc. 


A WALK THROUGH OUR 
LAND PROTECTION PROCESS 


As the letter above illustrates, hesitation in the land 
protection business can mean the difference between a 
site with condominiums or a lush marsh and upland com- 
munity teeming with wildlife. That is why teamwork is 
such an essential factor in the systematic, efficient, busi- 
nesslike approach the Connecticut Chapter uses to save 
land. 


To give you a better understanding of who we are and 
what we do to protect land in Connecticut, let us walk you 
through the process using a fictional natural area, de- 
scribed in the typical letter above, MYTHICAL MARSH. 


Natural Diversity Data Base 


When a letter such as the one describing MYTHICAL 
MARSH comes in, Lesley Olsen, our Systems Adminis- 
trator, immediately checks with the Natural Diversity Data 
Base to see if the sight in question contains natural ele- 
ments designated for protection. 


» (MYTHICAL 


The Department of Environmental Protection’s Natural 
Diversity Data Base is a centralized computer informa- 
tion system, with over 2,000 records. The Data Base or- 
ganizes, stores, and makes available natural resource in- 
formation collected in Connecticut during the past eighty 
years. Established with Conservancy help, this system is 
continually updated as the existence and location of 
plants, animals and natural communities are discovered 
by the Data Base staff, field biologists, and conservation 
groups. 

Information on species or community locations are 
also stored on topographic maps providing quick visual 
reference. 
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Map by Carolie Evans 


Every element (plant and animal species and natural 
communities) entered into the Data Base receives a 
ranking indicating its rarity on both a global and state- 
wide level. Next we determine which sites contain these 
elements and which are the priorities. “Each year staff 
from the Data Base, in this case biologists Les Mehrhoff 
and Ken Metzler, and Conservancy staff meet to review 
our Scorecard (Data Base printout) List,” explains Beth 
Lapin, the Connecticut Chapter’s Director of Science and 
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Stewardship. The Scorecard contains about 300 sites in 
Connecticut which have species and communities ranked 
extremely rare in the state, as well as the other plants and 
animals found there. “We go through each site carefully,” 
Beth continues, “and by the end of the session have 
come up with the top twenty to thirty sites we feel should 
be the Connecticut Chapter’s protection priorities for the 
year.” 

As it turns out, MYTHICAL MARSH, is one of the priority 
sites on the scorecard list and contains a rare plant, the 
Golden Club, Orontium aquaticum, and the endangered 
Bald Eagle, Haliaeetus leucocephalus. 
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Legend For Preserve Design 
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Preserve Design by Carolie Evans 


At the protection meeting, which follows shortly after 
the scorecard priorities have been determined, priority 
sites are reviewed to define the degree of protection 
needed to maintain the integrity of each natural area. 
MYTHICAL MARSH is one of the top priority sites. It is as- 
signed to the registry program since it is under no known 
development threat. The Connecticut Chapter must care- 
fully choose the sites it plans to acquire, as funds are lim- 
ited and must be spent wisely. 


aed : 
Field biologists with the Data Base, Les Mehrhoff and Ken Metzler. 


Les Corey, Executive Director, and Alexander S. Gardner, Chairman of 
The Connecticut River Protection Program, examine preserve design. 


Preserve Design 


Mark McEathron, our Registry Director, begins by 
checking the Preserve Design for MYTHICAL MARSH. A 
Preserve Design is composed of ecological boundaries 
which designate the area of protection required by the 
particular elements. The primary boundary delineates 
the minimum amount of land these elements must have 
to survive, while the secondary boundary serves as a 
buffer zone to protect the primary area from further threats. 
These ecological boundaries are established by the Nat- 
ural Diversity Data Base staff, who visit each site to deter- 
mine, as accurately as possible, what the needs of each 
species might be, and any additional characteristics about 
the site (presence of homes, abandoned buildings, town 
roads, etc.) which may influence the boundary composi- 
tion. 

The second phase of the Preserve Design determines 
the landowners within the primary and secondary bouna- 
aries. The ownership of these areas are researched by 
interns such as Mary Nelligan, a student at the Yale 
School of Forestry and Environmental Studies, who visit 
local town halls where the land is located and superim- 
pose ownership boundaries onto the Preserve Design 


Beth Lapin 


Laurie Reynolds Rardin 


map. “These Preserve Designs are an essential part of 
our land protection process. They enable us to protect 
land in a realistic, sensible way while ensuring that we 
are saving as much critical habitat as possible,” explains 
Carolie Evans, Director of Land Protection. 

The preserve design for MYTHICAL MARSH shows 
that the majority of the marsh is contained in the primary 
boundary and is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Legend. Mark 
sends the Legends a letter of introduction explaining the 
ecological importance of their property, and follows up 
with a phone call to arrange a meeting with them. 

Mark calls as many as 20 landowners like the Legends 
every week. By educating Connecticut residents about 
rare and endangered species and communities on their 
land, The Nature Conservancy hopes they will voluntarily 
protect the animals and plants. If so, they join the grow- 
ing number of property own- 
ers who have registered their 
land with the Connecticut Nat- 
ural Heritage Registry Pro- 
gram, which is sponsored 
jointly between the Conser- 
vancy and the Connecticut 
Department of Environmental 
Protection. Occasionally, in- 
formed landowners will gener- 
ously donate their land or a 
conservation easement to The 
Nature Conservancy for per- 
manent protection. 

Registry encourages the 
preservation of significant nat- 
ural lands in private ownership 
in a non-binding, non-regula- 
tory way. 


BALD EAGLE 


Photo courtesy of Steven D. Faccio 


Meeting The Landowners 


When Mark arrives at the Legend's property, he is 
stunned by the beauty and wildness of the area. Fifty-two 
acres of pristine marshland right on the river, the site is 
obviously home to hundreds of other plant and animal 
species. An additional ten acres of upland forest com- 
prise the rest of the property. Mark explains the Registry 
program to the Legends in greater detail and shows 
them the area where the Golden Club grows and where 
the eagles roost. Although interested in the program and 
in protecting their land, they inform Mark that circum- 
stances forced them to put their land up for sale. Disap- 
pointed at that news, Mark asks several questions. He is 
interested in knowing the Legend's asking price for the 
land, and whether they have had any offers. As he leaves, 
Mark says he'll keep in touch with them to follow the 
progress of the sale. 

This new information could change the Conservancy's 


protection strategy. Mark suggests to Carolie that the 
area may be appropriate for an acquisition, especially 
since it is along the river and appears to be an exquisite 
example of a freshwater tidal marsh. Mark arranges a trip 
out to the property for Conservancy and Data Base staff. 
They will walk the site and determine firsthand if it war- 
rants the Extra effort and financial investment of an 
acquisition. 

At the site Beth, Les Mehrhoff, and Rachel, Connecti- 
cut Chapter Stewardship Assistant, set off to find the 
population of Golden Club. They reach the patch Mark 
had identified with the Legends and are astounded by 
the vigor and number of the plants. Although difficult to 
find, they are also able to locate the Bald Eagles’ winter 
roost. Since the roosting season is over, the roost indi- 
cates that the site provides the type of habitat the eagles 
need to aid in their winter sur- 
vival along the river. 

Thrilled with the discovery of 
two rare species, and the 
overall health of the marsh, as 
well as the upland forest, Beth 
and Rachel must ask them- 
selves the inevitable steward- 
ship questions that are essen- 
tial in making a land acquisition 
decision. Can these commu- 
nities be expected to survive 
the future with a minimum of 
manipulative management? 
Should the area be open to the 
public? Are there any clean- 
up or demolition operations that 
will be necessary (trash, de- 
caying buildings or aban- 
doned cars, etc.)? Are there 
any liabilities such as hazard- 
ous waste that could cause problems in the future? 

While Beth, Rachel and Les Mehrhoff assess the sci- 
entific and stewardship potential of the site, Carolie and 
Les Corey, Connecticut Chapter Executive Director, walk 
the area with the thought in mind of how the site can best 
be protected. 

Moving away from the marsh to the edge of the prop- 
erty, Carolie notices several farms in the distance, and a 
field of corn stretches out before them at the edge of the 
forest. A small stream appears as they walk further, origi- 
nating in the hills behind the farms. Carolie wonders if the 
stream would be contaminated by erosion if the farmland 
were developed. This in turn might contaminate the marsh. 
Checking the Preserve Design they see the two farms 
listed and make a mental note to contact the owners. 

Walking back towards the marsh Les Corey and Caro- 
lie find an appropriate place for the group to convene 
and discuss their findings. Taking a moment to sit and 
enjoy the quiet stillness, everyone looks out over the 
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marsh toward the river. A turtle pokes its head out of the 
water and clambers slowly onto a rock. “This site is ex- 
traordinary!” Les Corey exclaims, breaking the silence. 
“It has all the earmarks of a spectacular preserve. | think 
it's worth the time, money and effort it will take to make 
sure it stays this way forever.” 

In the quiet solitude the group agrees that this is a nat- 
ural area in need of protection which also meets the cri- 
teria of a site worthy of acquisition. “This area is just the 
type of freshwater marsh community we are trying to pro- 
tect,” sums up Les Corey. 


Acquisition 


Once the MYTHICAL MARSH project is reviewed and 
approved by the Chapter’s Acquisition Committee and 
the Board of Trustees, Carolie 
contacts the Legends and ex- 
plains the Conservancy's in- 
terest in buying the land. The 
Nature Conservancy is not able 
to offer the Legends the full 
price they’re asking, but can 
make an offer below the prop- 
erty's fair market value as de- 
termined by an independent 
appraisal. If the Legends agree 
to a price lower than fair mar- 
ket value, a so-called “bargain 
sale,” they can realize a tax 
deduction for the difference 
between the appraised value 
and the sale price as a chari- 
table contribution to the Con- 
servancy. The Legends hesi- 
tate, stick to their original price 
but ask that Carolie keep in 
touch. 

While the Legends think about The Nature Conser- 
vancy’s offer, Carolie contacts the farmer whose land 
borders the property. Mark approaches the second farmer 
encouraging him to join the Registry program. 

Carolie discovers that the farmer has a soft spot in his 
heart for the MYTHICAL MARSH. He is willing to donate 
to The Nature Conservancy a conservation easement 
(the development rights) on the marshland. A conserva- 
tion easement will ensure that this portion of the marsh 
will be protected in perpetuity. 

With patience and persistance Carolie keeps in touch 
with the Legends over the next several months. Eventu- 
ally, after consulting with their lawyers and accountant, 
the Legends agree to the Conservancy's offer. The bar- 
gain sale will be an arrangement mutually beneficial to all 
parties involved. “We've got it!” Carolie exclaims as she 
hangs up the phone. If Mark is able to secure the registry 


ORONTIUM AQUATICUM, Golden Club 
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of the second farmer's land, we will know that we have 
protected a significant part of Connecticut's natural lands. 


Fundraising 


With a six-month option in hand, the Chapter’s next 
step is one its members know all too well—a fundraising 
campaign to pay for MYTHICAL MARSH. Without the in- 
terest and generosity of the Chapter’s more than 12,000 
members, all of the preceding work is for naught and 
MYTHICAL MARSH will be lost. A fundraising campaign 
must be launched, funding sources identified, and con- 
tributions secured before the option on the Legend's 
property can be exercised. If an option had not been 
possible the Chapter could have turned to its Land Pres- 
ervation Fund to secure a loan for the money necessary 
to purchase MYTHICAL MARSH at a favorable interest 
rate. Donations would have 
been sought to pay off the loan. 

Other funding options in- 
clude Connecticut's new Rec- 
reation and Natural Heritage 
Trust Program, whereby The 
Nature Conservancy would 
work in cooperation with the 
Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection to 
secure the preserve and 
transfer it to the state. State 
acquisition funds are made 
available on a maximum 80 
percent matching basis by DEP 
for high priority state 
acquisitions. 

At a press conference an- 
nouncing the Chapter’s sign- 
ing of the option on the MYTH- 
ICAL MARSH. property, 
Executive Director Les Corey sums up the events leading 
to this moment. 

“This preserve is protecting one of Connecticut's finest 
riverine ecosystems; it is a wild living legacy that we will 
leave for future generations. With so many development 
pressures on Connecticut's landscape, it is gratifying to 
be part of such an effective land saving organization. We 
are making a difference.” 

As Dot Millen, our Development Secretary explains, 
“Whenever | walk on one of our preserves | have the won- 
derful feeling of knowing that | helped permanently pro- 
tect it. No matter how small the part | played, | was in- 
volved.” You should all feel that way too. 


Written by Laurie Reynolds Rardin 
Connecticut River Protection Intern 
Summer 1988 


COASTAL BIRD REPORT 


The Connecticut Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion’s Wildlife Bureau has released the results from sev- 
eral bird studies this summer. The highlights are: 

—95 young Osprey fledged (an increase of 23% over 
1987) from 51 active nests. Nest productivity, however, 
decreased 12% in 1988. 

—Active Osprey nests were located on several Con- 
servancy lands including Great Island, Lord Cove and 
Pattagansett Marshes. These 12 active nests fledged 21 
Osprey. 

—A record 27 pairs of Piping Plovers and 47 fledg- 
lings were observed. Statewide productivity increased 
35% from last year. Two new nesting sites were discov- 
ered. Feral cats and natural predators, implicated in 
causing ‘nest failure, were successfully fenced out of 12 
locations. 

—Conservancy protected or registered land, such as 
Griswold Point, Long Beach, Sandy Point and Short Beach 
had 15 pairs of plovers and fledged 36 of the 47 young. 

—Least Terns had a more difficult year. Overall 849 
birds produced only 172 fledglings, a 61% decrease of 
productivity from last year. Predation due to raccoons, 
skunks, and black-crown night herons was the major 
cause of failure. Conservancy protected or registered 
lands, Sandy Point, Long Beach, and Short Beach ac- 
counted for 114 of the 172 fledglings. —bpl 


DON’T LOOK NOW... 
BUT THE END OF THE TAX YEAR 
IS FAST APPROACHING!! 


A tax-deductible gift of stocks or cash to the 
Connecticut River Protection Program could 
be the answer to your financial woes. 

Connecticut River habitats are disappearing 
fast. The Connecticut Chapter’s goal is to save 
the river's endangered wild lands and the plants 
and animals that live on them. 

Your continued participation is vital to our fu- 
ture success. A gift to the Connecticut River 
Protection Program will move land acquisition 
forward, establish stewardship programs, and 
expand our critical research. Most importantly, 
your year-end gift will ensure that the endan- 
gered plants and animals of Connecticut al- 
ways have a place to live. 

Put your year-end tax concerns behind you 
and invest in Connecticut's natural lands. Please 
send your gift today. 

FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT LES COREY 
AT 344-0716, OR WRITE THE CONNNECTI- 
CUT CHAPTER, 55 HIGH STREET, MIDDLE- 
TOWN, CT 06457 


NEW STAFF 


One of the latest additions to the CT Chapter staff is 
Mark McEathron. Mark joins us as the first full-time Regis- 
try Director. A graduate of Middlebury College in Ver- 
mont, with a degree in Northern Studies and Political Sci- 
ence, Mark comes to the Conservancy from the Land 
Conservation Coalition of Connecticut, where he served 
as Grassroots Coordinator. 

Before moving to Connecticut, Mark spent summers 
working as a wilderness canoe guide in northern Minne- 
sota. Beside being an avid outdoorsman, he enjoys run- 
ning, reading, and is interested in agriculture. 


The position of Receptionist has gone through more 
than a few changes in the last year with several voices 
answering the phones. In July, the CT Chapter welcomed 
Wendi Hyatt to the receptionist position. Wendi gradu- 
ated from St. Lawrence University in up-state New York 
with a major in Environmental Studies and Political Sci- 
ence. Before her recent move back to Connecticut, she 
worked for the U.S. Forest Service in Boulder, Colorado. 

Wendi's previous experiences include teaching math, 
coaching soccer and lacrosse, and admissions work in a 
New England boarding school. Originally from Connecti- 
cut, Wendi always enjoys sailing on Long Island Sound 
along with running and skiing. 


Connecticut Chapter Staff 


Leslie N. Corey, Jr., Executive Director 

Carolyn K. Evans, Director of Land Protection 
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Dorothy McCluskey, Director of Government Relations 
Mark H. McEathron, Director of Registry 


Xandy Wilson, Office Manager and Editor 

Patricia A. Kendzior, Executive Secretary 

Lesley Olsen, Systems Administrator/Administrative Assistant 
Rachel Aptekar, Stewardship Assistant 

Catherine L. Ney, Bookkeeper 

Dorothy A. Millen, Development Secretary 

Wendi B. Hyatt, Receptionist 
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